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ALTHOUGH AMERICAN EDUCATORS ARE GRADUALLY REALIZING THAT 
SOME CHILDREN SHOULD BE TAUGHT STANDARD ENGLISH AS A 
SEPARATE, SECOND DIALECT, REMEDIAL ENGLISH PROGRAMS STILL DO 
NOT REFLECT STRUCTURAL OBSERVATIONS ON LANGUAGE VARIATION 
AMONG THE DISADVANTAGED, THERE IS A LACK OF COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LINGUISTS, TEACHERS, AND COMMUNITY LEADERS, AND THE 
NONLINGUISTS INVOLVED IN SUCH PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN DISTURBED BY 
THE IDEA OF A CORRELATION BETWEEN LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR AND 
ETHNIC GROUPING. THIS CORRELATION IS PARTICULARLY 
CONTROVERSIAL WHEN THE LINGUIST POINTS OUT THAT NEGRO 
DIALECTS ARE ALIKE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, WILE DIFFERENT IN 
MANY WAYS FROM WE NONSTANDARD DIALECTS OF WHITES LIVING IN 
THE SAME AREA, IN THIS STUDY, THE HISTORICAL ROOTS OF 
PRIMARILY NEGRO SPEECH PATTERNS ARE FOUND IN THE CREOLE AND 
PIDGIN ENGLISH SPOKEN BY NEGRO SLAVES AND RECORDED IN 
LITERATURE OF THE ERA. EVEN AFTER THE CIVIL WAR, WHEN THE 
FIELD-HAND CREOLE ENGLISH BEGAN TO TAKE ON MORE FEATURES OF 
LOCAL WHITE DIALECTS AND THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE, CERTAIN 
DIALECT FEATURES REMAINED PECULIAR. TO NEGRO SPEECH. AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE HISTORICAL LINGUISTIC PROCESSES THAT LED 
TO NONSTANDARD NEGRO DIALECTS WILL HELP THE EDUCATORS OF THE 
DISADVANTAGED TO COMMUNICATE WITH APPLIED LINGUISTS WORKING 
ON THE SAME PROBLEMS, THIS ARTICLE WAS PUBLISHED IN "THE 
FLORIDA FL REPORTER, " VOLUME 5, NUMBER 2, SPRING 1967. (JO) 
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Within the last few years, the in- 
creased national commitment to bet- 
tering the lot of socially and econom- 
ically underprivileged groups of 
Americana — the so-called “disadvan- 
taged” — has caused educators to 
consider ways in which the schools 
may involve themselves In this task. 
Of the many possibilities, certainly 
one of the most obvious is to deal 
with the chronic language problems 
associated with many of the disad- 
vantaged. Yet, although there is a 
general awareness 'that certain of 
the disadvantaged do have language 
problems, there is at the same time 
a lack of agreement as to what these 
problems entail, anl therefore what 
to do about them. Some investiga- 
tors (often educational psychologists) 
have maintained that the disadvan- 
taged oharacteristically do not use 
verbal communication to the extent 
that members of the middle class do, 
and are thus impoverished in “com- 
municative skills”. To alleviate this 
situation, they have recommended 
programs aimed at encouraging the 
use of verbal communication of a 
variety of kinds by disadvantaged 
pupils. A few investigators have 
theorized that members of disadvan- 
taged groups may even engage less 
in abstract thinking than do middle- 
class persons. For this there have 
been suggested programs designed to 
teach more perception and concep- 
tualization on the part of the disad- 
vantaged pupils. 

On the other hand, linguists have 
tended to emphasize one other type 
of lang^uage problem wlhidh some 
disadvantaged groups often have, 
and for which evidence is quite ac- 
cessible — being encountered every 
day in the nation’s classrooms. This 
is the purely structural conflict be- 
tween on the one hand the patterns 
of a non-standard dialect which an 
individual may have learned at home 
or in peer-group interaction, and on 
the other hand the equivalent pat- 
terns of standard English — the lan- 
guage of modem technology and of 
the middle class. This is one kind of 
problem which many of the nation’s 
schools ought to be ready and willing 
to cope with. One indication of the 
readiness of the schools is the fact 
that traditional EhigHsh teachers are 
rapidly abandoning the older “sloppy 
speedh” and “lazy tongue ’ views of 



non-standard speech in favor of a 
realization that it usually represents 
the speaker’s use of some language 
system which, though it may differ 
from standard English in form and 
sometimes even in function. Is never- 
theless logical, coherent, and (in its 
own way) grammatical. Another in- 
dication of the readiness of schools 
to cope with the problem of dialect 
differences 4s the growth of a cadre 
of specialists in the teaching of Eng- 
lish to speakers of other languages. 
With them, there has come into be- 
ing a set of new techniques for teach- 
ing English to persons coming from 
a different language background. 

Just as they are ready, America’s 
schools certainly ought to be willing 
to deal with dialect-based problems, 
since there are a number of ways in 
which, by themselves, they can ren- 
der a non-standard speaker dysfunc- 
tional in exchanges with standard- 
English-speaking members of the 
middle class. One way is for minor 
pronunciation differences between a 
non-standard dialect and istandard 
English — each one perhaps trivial 
by itself — to pile up in an utterance 
to such an extent that the non- 
standard version becomes unintellig- 
ible to a middle-class listener, even 
though in grammar and vocabulary 
it may be quite similar to its stand- 
ard equivalent. Thus, a non-standard 
version of “I don’t know where they 
live” might, in one dialect, become 
cryptic to the standard-speaMng lis- 
tener, merely because of its being 
pronounced something like Ah 'own 
know wey ’ey lib. Or, a standard 
English speaker may misunderstand 
a non-standard utterance, even though 
he thinks he has deciphered it cor- 
rectly, because it contains non-stand- 
ard grammatical constructions which 
are unknown to him. For example, a 
middle-class listener may take a non- 
standard sentence Dey ain’t like dat 
to mean “they aren’t like that”, when 
it really means “They didn’t like 
that”. The standard-Elnglish speaker 
is simply unaware that ain’t is this 
particular dialect’s way of negating 
verbs in the past tense, as he is 
unaware that the usual equivalent 
in the same dialect of ‘"They aren’t 
like that” would be either Dey not 
lilce dat or Dey don’t be like dat (the 
two variants indicating a difference 
in meaning which is not easily ex 
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pressed in standard English). Of 
course, similar breakdowns in intel- 
ligibility may also occur in the other 
direction, when the non-standard 
speaker tries to understand standard 
English. Finally, even when he does 
succecid in making himself under- 
stood by his middle-class listeners, 
the non-standard speaker may still 
fall victim to the difference in so- 
cial prestige between his dialect and 
standard English. In other words, al- 
though middle-class persons may un- 
derstand what he is saying, they may 
still consider him uncouth for saying 
it the way he does. 

Professionally able though the 
schools may now be to embark on 
programs which would deal effec- 
tively with this kind of problem, 
the likelihood of their actually doing 
so in the near future is certainly 
not increased by the unwillingness 
of many educators and even some 
applied linguists to approach the 
problem in any but the most general 
terms. For, uirfortunately, ithe tech- 
nical know-how necessary to teach 
standard English to speakers of non- 
standard dialects is simply not em- 
bodied in an awareness of the prob- 
lem at the level of “Some children 
should probably be taught standard 
English as a second dialect” — no 
matter how true such statements 
may be. The necessary know-how 
will begin to be adequate when Ejund 
only when applied linguists can give, 
and educators will take seriously, de- 
tails of the type “The verb system 
of such-and-such a non-standard dia- 
lect operates in such-and-such a way, 
and the verb system of standard 
English operates in such-and-such a 
way, so that structural interference 
is most likely to occur at points a, 
b, and c. Therefore, the following,' 
lessons and drills in ithe standard Eng- 
lish verb system is what children who 
speak this non-standard dialect will 
need.”(l) 

One reason why there is little re- 
medial English now being taught 
based upon a systematic comparison 
of the differences between non-stand- 
ard dialects and standard English is 
that information about one of the 
pedagogically most important fea- 
tures of non-standard dialects — 
their grammatical systems — is still 
largely lacking. This lack is due in 
great part to the fact that American 



1. See William A. Stewart, editor. 
Standard Speech and the Teachinf ef Entlleh 
(Washington, D.C., Center for Applied Linguis- 
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dialect studies have traditionally em- 
phasized differences in pronunciation 
and vocabulary, at the expense of in- 
formation on systematic grammatical 
differences. 

Now that linguists have begun to 
fill this information gap, however, 
they are finding their observations on 
language variation among the dis- 
advantaged received with uneasiness 
and even hostility by many teachers, 
administrators, and community lead- 
ers. The reason for this is undoubt- 
edly that the accurate description of 
dialect variation in Amer.can com- 
munitie.'! — particularly in urban 
centers — is turning out to show a^ 
disturbing correlation between Ian- 
g^age behavior on the one hand 
and socio-economic and ethnic atrati- 
fioation on the other. (2) The corre- 
lation is particularly controversial in- 
sofar as it involves the speech of 
large numbers of American Negroes, 
since at the present time Negro lead- 
ership (and this includes most Negro 
educators) is probably more achieve- 
ment-oriented than any other. Be- 
cause of this orientation. Negfro elites 
tend not to welcome any evidence of 
uniform or stable behavioral differ- 
ences between members of their own 
g^oup (even lower-class ones) and 
those of the white-dominated middle 
class. Yet the fact is that Negroes 
account for most of the most peda- 
gogically problematic non-standard 
dialect speakers in the larger cities, 
and also include within their group 
speakers of the most radically non- 
standard dialects of natively-spoken 
English in the entire country. (3) Fur- 
thermore, because de facto segrega- 
tion in housing has caused non-stand- 
ard-dialect-speaking Negroes to pre- 
dominate in many schools and be- 
cause these Negroes appear in many 
cases to have different kinds of prob- 

2. The American Dream notwithstanc'mg, it 
is well known to social scientists tha. Amer- 
ican society is stratified into a number of 
social classes end ethnic groups, and that each 
of these exhibits a "characteristic" configuration 
of customs, attitudes, roles, life-ways and, as 
it turns out, speech patterns. The literature on 
social and ethnic stratification is extensive, but 
good introductions are Egon Ernest Bergel, 
Social Stratification (Now York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1962), and Tamotsu Shibutani and 
Kian M. Kwan, Ethnic Stratification (Now York, 
The MacMillan Co., 1965). For an exhaustively 
documented study of the correlation between 
language) variation and social class, ethnicity, 
and age in an American metropolis, see William 
Labov, The Social Stratification of English in New 
York City, (Washington, D.C., The Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1966). 

3. There two facts may not be entirely un- 
related. For a graphic indication of the rela- 
tively more non-standard grammatical norms of 
Negro children over white children in a sin- 
gle city, see Figure 18 (page 53) in Walter 
Loban, Problems In Oral English: Kindergarten 
Through Grade Nine (Champaign, III. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1966). 



lems with standard English than non- 
standard-dialect-speaking whites have 
(even in the same area), the sweep- 
ing, for political purposes, of Negro 
dialect descriptions under the white- 
oriented geographic dialect rug would 
probably be more detrimental to dis- 
advantaged Negro children than it 
would be advantageous to Negro 
elites. (4) 

On the other hand, linguists should 
realize that the fears and anxieties 
of Negro leaders about public dis- 
cussion of ethnically correlated be- 
havioral differences may have some 
foundation. It is possible, for example, 
that quite objective and innocently- 
made statements about dialect dif- 
ferences between whites and Negroes 
.might by interpreted by white racists 
ks evidence of Negro cultural back- 
wardness or mental iirferiority, or 
even seized upon by black racists as 
evidence of some sort of mythical 
Negro “soul”. Linguists riiould not 
censor their data, but they should 
make sure that their statements about 
Negro-white differences are not di- 
vorced ■ from an awareness of the 
historical, social, and linguistic rea- 
sons why such differences may have 
come into existence and been main- 
tained. Perhaps it would serve that 
end to point out here some of the 
sociolinguistic factors involved in the 
evolution of American Negro dialects, 
factors which explain why certain 
kinds of American Negro dialects are 
both different from the non-standard 
dialects of American whites, and 
more radically deviant from stand- 
ard English. 

Although the linguistic history of 
the Negro in the United States can 
be reconstructed from the numerous 
literary attestations of the English 
of New World Negroes over the last 
two and a half centuries, and by 
comparing these with the English of 
Negroes in the United States, the 
Caribbean, and West Africa today, 
this has never been done for the 
English teaching profession. In pre- 
senting a historical sketch of this 
type, I realize that both the facts 
presented and my inteipretations of 
them may embarrass or even infuri- 
ate those v/ho would like to white- 
wash American Negro dialects by 



4. For a discussion of Negro dialect in ore 
urban community, see William A. Stewart, "Ur- 
ban Negro Speech: Sociolinguistic Factors Af- 
fecting English Teaching" in Roger W. Shuyr 
editor. Social Dialects and Language Learninf 
(Champaign, 111. National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1965). The non-standard dialect pat- 
terns cited earlier in the present article are 
also Negro dialect. 



claiming that they do not exist — 
that (in spite of all sorts of observ- 
able evidence to the contrary) they 
are nothing but Southern white dia- 
lects, derived directly from Great 
Britain. I will simply make no apol- 
ogies to those who regard human 
behavior as legitimate only if ob- 
served in the white man, since I feel 
that this constitutes a negation of 
the cultural and ethnic plurality 
which is one of America’s greatest 
heritages. On the other hand, I do 
regret that such a historical survey, 
although linguistically interesting, 
may at times conjure up out of the 
past memories of the Negro-as-slave 
to haunt the aspirations of the Ne- 
gro-as-equal. 

Of those Africans who fell victim 
to the Atlantic slave trade and were 
brought to the New World, many 
found it necessary to learn some kind 
of English. With very few exceptions, 
the form of English which they ac- 
quired was a i>idginized one, and 
this kind of English became so well 
established as the principal medium 
of communication between Negro 
slaves in the British colonies that it 
was passed on as a creole language 
to succeeding generations of the 
New V7orld Negroes, for whom it 
was their native tongue. (5) Some 
idea of what New World Negro Eng- 
lish may have been like in its early 
stages can be obtained from a well- 
known example of the speech of a 
fourteen-year-old Negro lad given 
by Daniel DeFoe in The Family In- 
structor (Loiidon, 1715). It is slgnifi- 



5. In rtferring to types of linguiges, linguists 
use the terms pidgin and creele in a technicai 
sense which has none of the derogatory or 
raciai connotations of popuiar uses of these 
terms. When a iinguist says that a variety of 
language is pidginized, he merely means that 
it has a markedly simplified grammatical struc- 
ture compared with the "normal" (i.o., un- 
pidginized) source-language. This sirtiplification 
may be one way in which speakers of different 
languages can make a new language easier to 
learn and use — particularly if they have neither 
the opportunity nor the motivation to learn to 
speak it the way its primary users do. In 
addition, some of the unique characteristics of 
a pidgin language may be due, not to simplifi- 
cation, but to influences on it from the native 
languages of its users. What is important to 
realize, however, is that pidginized languages 
do have grammatical structure and regularity, 
even though their specific patterns may be 
different from those of the related unpidginized 
source-language of higher prestige. Thus, the 
fact that the sentence Dem no gel-am in present- 
day West African Pidgin English is obviously 
different from its standard English equivalent 
"They don't have it" does not necessarily in- 
dicate that the Pidgin English speaker "talks 
without grammar". In producing such a sen- 
tence, he is unconsciously obeying the gram- 
matical rules of West African Pidgin English, 
and these determine that Dem no geNam is the 
"right" construction, as opposed to such ungram- 
matical or "wrong" combinations as Ne dem 
get-am. No get dem-am, Gef-am dem ne, etc. 
If a pidgin finally becomes the native language 
of a speech community (and thereby becomes 
by definition a creole language), it may expand 
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cant that the Negro, Toby, speaks a 
pidglnized kind of Ehiglisdi to his boy 
master, even though he states that 
he was bom in the New World. 

A sample of his speech is: (6) 

Toby. Me be bom at Barbadoes. 

Boy. Who lives there, Toby? 

Toby. There lives white mans, 
white womans, n^^ree mans, 
negree womans, just so as 
live here. 

Boy. What and not know God? 

Toby. Yes, the white mans say 
God prayers, — no much 
know God. 

Boy. And what do the black 
mans do? 

Toby. They much work, much 
work,— no say God prayers, 
not at all. 

Boy. What work do they do, 
Toby ? 

Toby. Mokee the sugar, makee 
the ginger, — much great 
work, weary work, all day, 
all night. 

Even though the boy master’s Eng- 
lish is slightly non-standard .e.g. 
black mans), it is still quite differ- 
ent from the speech of the Negro. 

An idea of how widespread a pidg- 
inized form of English had become 
among the Negro population of the 
New World by the end of tne Sev- 
enteenth Century can be gathered 
from the fact that it had even be- 
come the language of the coastal 
plantations in the Dutch colony of 
Surinam (i.e., Dutch Guiana), in 
South America. In an early descrip- 
tion of that colony, the chapter on the 
Negro ends with a sample conversa- 
tion in the local Negix) English dia- 
lect. The dialogue includes such sen- 
tences as Me bella well “I am very 
well”. You vvantee siddown pinkinin- 
ne? “Do you want to sit down for a 
bit?”, and You wantee go walka longa 
me? “Do you want to take a wail,: 
with me?” (7) In these sentences, the 
use of the enclitic vowel in wantee 
recalls the same in DeFoe’s example 
makee. Also, the speaker, like Toby, 

in gramma*ical complexity to the level of 
"normal” or unpidginized languagei. Of course, 
the resulting creole language may sti!l exhibit 
structural differences from the original source- 
language, because the creole has gone through 
a pidginized stage. For more details, see Robert 
A. Hall, Jr., Pidgin and Creole Languages, 
(Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell U. Press, 1966). 

6. the same citation is given in a fuller 
form, along with a number of other attestations 
of early New World Negrn speech, in George 
Philip Krapp, The English Language in America 
(New York, The Century Co., 1925), Vol. 1, 
pp. 255-265. Other attestations are cited in 
Tremaine AAcDowell, "Notes on Negro Dialect 
in the American Novel to 1821" American 
Speech V (1930), pp. 291-296. 

7. J. D. Herlein, loKhryvinge van de volks- 
plantinge Zuriname (Leeuwarden, 1718), pp. 121- 
123. Herlein gives the Negro English dialogues 



uses mo as a subject pronoun. In 
the first Surinam sentence, we see 
an early example of a construction 
without any equivalent of the stand- 
ard English verb “to be”. Toby also 
would probably have said Me weary, 
since the be in his first sentence was 
in all likelihood a past-tense marker 
(as it is in present-day West Afri- 
can Pidgin English) — the sentence 
therefore meaning “I was bem in 
Barbadoes'’. In the last Surinam 
sentence, a reflex of Englii^ along 
is used with the meaning of standard 
English “with”. It may or may not 
be accidental that in the Gullah dia- 
lect, spoken by the Negroes along 
tlie South Carolina coastal plain, the 
same phenomenon occurs, e.g., Enty 
you wantuh walk long me? “Do you 
want to take a walk with me?” 
Some Gullah speakers even still use 
me as a subject pronoun, e.g., Me 
kyaan bruk-um “I can’t break it”, 
and enoHtic final vowels seem to have 
survived in such Gullah forms as 
yerry, yeddy “to hear”. 

Early examples of Negro dialect as 
spoken in the American colonies 
show it to be strikingly similar to 
that gfiven by DeEoe for the West 
Indies and by Herlein for Surinar.i. 
In John Leacock’s .play. The Fall of 
British Tyranny (Philadelphia, 1776), 
part of the conversation between a 
certain “Kidnapper” and Oudjo, one 
of a group of Virginia Negroes, goes 
as follows: (8) 

Kidnapper. . . . what part did you 
come from? 

Cudjo. Disse brack man, disse 

one, disse one, disse 
.one, come from Ham- 

ton, disse one, disse 
one, come from Nawfok, 
me come from Nawrfok 

too. 

Kidnapper. Very well, what was 
your master’s name? 

Cudjo. Me massa name Oun- 

ney Tomsee. 

Kidnapper. Colonel ’Thompson — 
eigh? 

Cudgo. Eas, massa, Cunney 
Tomsee. 

Kidnapper. Well then I’ll make you 
a major — and what’s 



in Dutch orthogriphy. I hivv rvtrinicribed thvie 
i8ntence» in the kind of spelling which his 
English contemporaries would have used In order 
to show better the relationship between the 
Surinam dialect and the other examples. In 
the Dutch spelling, these sentences appear as 
My belle wel, Jou wanlfe sie don pinklnlneT, 
and Jo wantje gaeu wakke lange miet 

8. This citation also occurs in Krapp, and with 
others in Richard Walser, "Negro Dialect in 
Eighteenth-Century American Drama" American 
Speech XXX (1955), pp. 269-276. 



your name? 

Cudjo. Me massa cawra me 
Oudjo. 

Again, the eauclitic vowels (e.g., 
disse) and the subject pronoun me 
are prominent features of the Negro 
dialect. In the sentence Me Massa 
name Cunney Tomsee “My master’s 
name is Colonel Thompson”, both the 
verb “to be” and the standard Eng- 
lisdi possessive suffix -s are absent 
Incidentally, Cudjo’s construction is 
strikingly similar to sentences like 
My sister name Mary which are 
used by many American Negroes to- 
day. 

One possible explanation why this 
kind of pidgipized English was so 
widespread in the New World, with 
•^dely separated varieties resem- 
bling each other in so many ways, is 
that it did not originate in the New' 
World as isolated and accidentally 
similar instances of random pidgin- 
ization, but rather originated as a 
lingua franca in the trade centers 
and slave fa/ctories on the West Af- 
rican coast. (9) It is likely that at 
least some Africans already knew 
this pidgin English when they came 
to the New World, and that 'the com- 
mon colonial policy of mixing slaves 
of various tribal origins forced its 
rapid adoption as a plantation lin- 
gua franca. 

In the course of the Eighteenth 
Century, some sigrndficant changes 
took place in the New World Negro 
population, and these had their ef- 
fect on language behavior. For one 
thing, the number of Negroes bom 
in the New World came to exceed the 
number of those brought over from 
Africa. In th? process, pidgin Eng- 
lish became the creole mother-tongue 
of the new generations, and in some 
areas it has remained so to the pres- 
ent day. (10) 

In the British colonies, the cre- 
ole English of the uneducated Ne- 
groes and the English dialects of 
both the educated and uneducat- 
ed whites were close enough to each 
other (at least in vocabulary) to al- 
low the speakers of each to commu- 
nicate, although they were still dif- 
ferent enough so that the whites 
could consider creole English to be 
“broken” or “corrupt” English and 
evidence, so many thought, of the 

9. See, for cximple. Bull Dividion, Blick 
Mother; The Years of the African Slava Trade 
(Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1961), particu- 
larly p. 218. 

10. In the West Indies, creole English is 
usually called patois, while in Surinam it is 
called Taki-Taki. In the United States, the only 
fairly "pure" creole English left today is Gullah, 
spoken along the coast of South Carolina. 
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mental limitations of the Negro. But 
in Surinam, where the European set- 
tlers spoke Dutch, creole EJnglish was 
regarded more objectively. In fact, 
no less than two language courses 
specifically designed to teach creole 
English to Dutch immigrants were 
published before the close of the 
Eighteenth Century. (11) 

Another change which took place 
in 'the New World Negro population 
primarily during the course of the 
Eighteenth Century waa the social 
cleavage of the New World-bom gen- 
erations into undeiprivileged field- 
hands (a continuation of the older, 
almost universal lot of the Negro 
slave) and privileged domestic serv- 
ant. The difference in privilege usu- 
ally meant, not freedom instead of 
bondage, but rather feedom from de- 
grading kinds of labor, access to the 
“big house” with its comforts and 
“civilization”, and proximity to the 
prestigious “quality” whites, with the 
opportunity to imitate their behavior 
(including their speech) and to wear 
their clothes. In some cases, privilege 
included the chance to get an edu- 
cation eind, in a very few, access to 
wealth and freedom. In both the Brit- 
ish colonies and the United States, 
Negroes belonging to the privileged 
group were soon able to acquire a 
more standard variety of English than 
the creole of the field hands, and 
those who managed to get a decent 
education became speakers of fully 
standard and often elegant EngM:^. 
This seems to have become the u^ual 
situation by the early 1800*s, and re- 
mained so through the Civil Wa". In 
Caroline Gilman’s Recollections of a 
Southern Matron (New York, 1838), 
the difference between field-hand cre- 
ole (in this case, Gullah) and domestic 
servant dialect is evident in a com- 
parison of the gardener’s “He tief one 
sheep — he run away las week, 
cause de overseer gwine for flog 
him” with Dina’s “ ‘Scuse me, mis- 
sis, I is gitting hard o’ hearing, and 
yes is more politer dan no” (page 
254). A more striking contrast be- 
tween the speech of educated and 
uneducated Negroes occurs in a novel 
written in the 1850’s by an American 
Negro who had traveled extensively 
through the slave states. In Chap- 
ter XVII, part of the exchange be- 
tween Henry, an educated Negro 

11. Theia were Pietar van Dijk, Nianwa an 
nooit bavoofani fazianda ondarwiizinf* in hat 
tastart Engali, of Naagar Engati (Amstardam, 
undatad, but probably 1780), and G. C. Woy- 
gandt, Oamaanzama laarwiiza om hat lastard 
of Nagar-Engalich op oon gamakkallika wiizo 
to looran varataan on ipraokon (Paramaribo, 1798) 



traveler, and an old “aunty” goes 
as follows: (12) 

‘Who was that old man who ran 
behind your master’s horse?’ 

‘Dat Nathan, my husban’.’ 

‘Do they treat him well, aunty?’ 
‘No, chile, wus an’ £iny dog, da 
beat ’im foh little £in nothin’.’ 

‘Is uncle Nathan religious?’ 

‘Yes, chile, ole man an’ I’s been 
sahvin’ God dls many day, fo yeh 
baun! Wen any on ’em in de house 
git sick, den da sen foh ‘uncle Na- 
than’ come pray foh dean; ‘uncle 
Nathan’ mighty good den!’ 

After the Civil War, with the abo- 
lition of slavery, the breaikdown of 
the plantation system, and the steady 
increase in education for poor as 
well as affluent Negroes, the older 
field-hand creole English began to 
lose many of its creole characteris- 
tics, and take on more and more of 
the features of the local white dia- 
lects and of the written language. 
Yet, this process has not been just 
one way. For if it is true that the 
speech of American Negroes has 
been strongly influenced by the 
speech of whites with whom they 
came into contact, it is probably also 
true that the speech of many whites 
has been influenced in some ways 
by the speech of Negroes. (13) 

Over the last two centuries, the 
proportion of American Negroes who 
STjeak a perfectly standard variety of 
English has riseii from a small group 
of privileged house slaves and free 
Negroes to persoois aiumbering in the 
hundreds of thousands, and pethaps 
even millions. Yet there is still a 
sizeable number of American Negroes 
— undoubtedly larger than the number 
of standard- speaking Negroes — 
whose speech may be radically non- 
standard. The non-standard features 
in the speech of such persons may 
be due in part to the influence of the 
non-standard dialects of whites with 
whom they or their ancestors have 
come in contact, but they also may 
be due to the survival of creolisms 
from the older Negro field-hand 
speech of the plantations. To insure 
their social mobility in modem 
American society, tltese non-standard 
speakers must undoubtedly be given 
a command of standard Englii^: that 
point was made in the early part of 

12. Martin R. Dalany, RIaka; or tha Huts cf 
Amarica, publiihed larially in Tho Angl»Afri- 
can Magazina (1859). The quotation ii from 
Vol. 1, No. 6, (Juno 1859), paga 163. 

13. See Raven 1. McDevid, Jr. and Virginia 
Glenn McDavid, "The Relatlonihip of the SpMch 
of American Negroes to the Speech of Whites'' 
American Spesdi XXVI (1951), pp. 3-17. 
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this paper. In studying non-standard 
Negro dialects and teaching standard 
English in terms of tliem, however, 
both the applied linguist and the 
language teacher must come to appre- 
ciate the fact tliat even if certain 
non-standard Negro dialect patterns 
do <iot resemble the dialect usage of 
American whites, or even those of the 
speakers of remote British dialects, 
they may nevertheless be as old as 
African and European settlement in 
the New World, and therefore quite 
widespread and weH-estabUahed. On 
various occasions, I have pointed out 
that many speakers of non-standard 
American Negro dialects make a 
grammatical and semantic distinction 
by mieans of be, illustrated by such 
constructions as he busy “He is busy 
(momentarily)” or he workin* “he is 
working (right •*iw)” as opposed to 
he be busy “he is (habitually) busy” 
or he be workin’ “he is working 
(steadily)”, which the grammar of 
standard English is unable to 
make. (14) Even this distinction goes 
back well over a century. One ob- 
server in the 1830’s noted a request 
by a slave for a permanent supply of 
soap as “(If) Missis only give we, 
we be so clean forever”, while be is 
absent in a subsequent report of 
someone’s 'temporary illness with 
“She jist sick for a little while”. (16) 
Once educators who are concerned 
with the language^ problems of the 
disadvantaged com© to i’eaJize that 
non-standard Negro dialects represent 
a historical tradition of this t 3 q>e, it 
is to be hoped that they will become 
less embarrassed by evidence that 
these dialects are very much alike 
throughout the country while differ- 
ent in many ways from the non- 
standard dialects of whites, less frus- 
trated by failure to turn non-standard 
Negro dialect speakers into standard 
English speakers overnight, less im- 
patient 'With the stubborn survival 
of Negro dialect features in the 
speech of even educated persoois, and 
less zealous in procl'aiming what is 
“right” and what is “wrong”. If this 
happens, then applied linguists and 
educators will be able to communi- 
cate with each other, and both will 
be able to communicate with the non- 
standard-speaking Negro child. The 
problem will then be well on Its way 
toward a solution. 



14. Set, for example. The Flerida FL ReiMrtor, 
Vol. 4, No. 2, (Winter 1965-1966) page 25. 

15. Francei Anne Kemble, Jeumal ef a 
Residence en e Oeorgian Flantatien in 183I-1IS9 
(New York, 1862). The first quotation is from 
page 52, and the second is from page 118. 






